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E first paper in the Library for March, 

1938, is Mr. Laurence Hanson’s scholarly 
discussion of ‘ English Newsbooks, 1620-1641.’ 
Following it we have ‘ The Library of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury,’ by Mr. J. R. Liddell. This consists of 
the Catalogue of the Library in 1589, pre- 
ceded by an introduction on the Formation of 
the Library, and on the regulations for its 
use and care. The Library, at the date in 
question, consisted of 371 books, the donors 
to whom most were owing being first and fore- 
most Richard Fox, the Founder, and after 
him, John Claymond and Thomas Greenway, 
Presidents of the College. Fox’s gift was 
principally of Latin classical authors and 
Aldine Greek texts, of which the former is 
largely the collection made by John Shir- 
wood, Bishop of Durham, while the latter, it 
would seem, were bought by him at Venice 
specially for the College. Many of Clay- 
mond’s books were works of the Fathers of 
the Church, and they include also seven 
Hebrew manuscripts. Later in the century 
the works of the Reformers and controversial 
theology took up considerable space on the 
shelves. The Founder had intended that the 
lending library should play a considerable 
part in his scheme; it was in existence for 
a good number of years, though its history 
is imperfectly known, and in time the 
unchaining of the Library rendered it un- 
necessary. Small boys who, as “ choristae,”’ 
were learning grammar either at Corpus or 
at the Magdalen School, were allowed 
entrance to the Library along with members 
of the College, and, while there were rules 
about shutting books left open and looking 
to the windows, there was also a custom of 
send:ng fellows or scholars who had com- 
mitted some minor offence into the Library 
for an hour or several hours there to write 
an imposition. This seems to show a some- 
what rash confidence in the offenders, some 








of whom might have been likely to vent their 
ill-humour on the books. 
Another list of books is brought before us 


in an early seventeenth-century bookseller’s 
bill delivered to Sir Thomas Barrington of 
Hatfield Broad Oak, Essex, by Richard 


Whitaker. This is, from several points of 
view, a very interesting list, and it has been 
carefully analysed by Mrs, Mary Elizabeth 
Bohannon. ‘Three-fifths of the purchases — 
which cover the years 1635-1639—are of theo- 
logical and philosophical works. Among 
them an octavo Bible and the Scottish Testa- 
ment with Psalms, were the only books Sir 
Thomas ordered to be elaborately bound—in 
velvet decorated with silver. Most of the 
treatises or sermons were Anglican or Puri- 
tan, but Sir Thomas bought also Anthony 
Stafford’s ‘ Virgin Mary’ and Nicholas Caus- 
sin’s ‘ The Holy Court,’ an elaborate French 
defence of Catholicism. The non-theological 
books include the Second Folio Shakespeare 
(18s. 6d.); George MHerxbert’s ‘ Temple’ 
(1s, 6d.) and two copies of George Sandys’s 
translation of Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses ’ 


(14s.). 


()N May 15, 1738, as he was getting into his 

coach, died Serjeant Sir John Chesshyre, 
a notable legal character in his day. At2S8. 
vii. 492 (June 18, 1859) Mr. Rosert Cote con- 
tributed to our columns a note upon Sir John 
Chesshyre and his fee-book, in which we are 
told that he was born in 1662; was made 
Serjeant-at-Law, 1705; Queen’s Serjeant, 
1711; King’s Serjeant, 1714; and King’s 1st 
Serjeant, 1726. The fee-book begins in 
Michaelmas term, 1719. The names of nearly 
all the causes and cases are stated, and the 
total fees for each of the six years from 
Michaelmas, 1719-20, to Michaelmas, 1724-25, 
give an average of £3,241 per annum. Then 
comes some lines of explanation : 

Note. This Michas Term (1725) I reduced my 
bisness and ceased to go into other Courts as 
formerly, and confined my attendance on the 
Bisness of ye Court of Comon Pleas, contenting 
to amuse myselfe wth Less" bisness and smallr 
gayne, being in Nov. 1725 of the age of 63. 

Accordingly the following six years up to 
Michaelmas, 1731, show an average of only 
£1,320—the last year being the least pros- 
perous of all with only £1,006 1s. 6d. Here 
comes another note: 

Saty 10 Nov. I was detd from West? by an 
inflamation in ye left eye, and returned not 
agn, nor was out untill 6 Decr 1731 to my 
Chamb's, 

Thereafter the fees were very trifling in 
amount, and on 26 April, 1732, Sir John 
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acquaints the Judges that he finds it time to 
quit attendance at Westminster, and his reso- 
lution to that effect was commended by all. 
Between November, 1733, and 22 March, 
1736/7, his fees were for opinions only. 
Olerk’s fees are mentioned in 1717-18, and 
were then 3d. on a fee of 4 guinea, 6d. on a 
guinea, and 1s. on 2 guineas. An interesting 
fact that Mr. Core discovered in going 
through Sir John Chesshyre’s papers and cor- 
respondence was that Chesterfield (the Ches- 


terfield) once borrowed £20,000 of him. 


N the Modern Language Review for April 
will be found a series of interesting ‘ Mis- 
cellaneous Notes on Chapman’s Plays’ from 
the pen of Mr. G. G. Loane. He uses Dr. 
T. M. Parrotit’s edition of Chapman’s Come- 
dies and Tragedies, and has one or two cor- 
rections of that editor’s suggestions to bring 
forward. Thus Parrott, in ‘ Eastward Ho!’ 


II. ii., prints ‘‘ And in thy lap, my lovely 
Dali{lja’’ for ‘‘ Dalida’’ found in the 
quartos. ‘‘ Dalida’’ is the form in the Sep- 


tuag:nt, Mr. Loane urges; Chaucer and Lyd- 
gate used it—and why not Chapman? In 
‘ Bussy D’Ambois’ I. ‘‘ to keep my face still 
fast, my heart still loose ’’ looks, we are told, 
like an inversion of the Italian volto sciolto, 
pensieri stretti recommended tto Milton by 
Wotton. Was it not also a favourite maxim 
of Chesterfield’s often sought to be impressed 
upon his son? For ‘‘ Nero being last of that 
imperial line, The tree and Emperor together 
died’ (‘ Byron’s Tragedy,’ III. i.), which 
Parrott had made Chapman’s own addition 
to the story, Mr. Loane has found support in 
Suetonius’ ‘Galba’: novissimo  Neronis 
anno silva omnis exaruit radicitus. For the 
impossible ‘‘ render”? in ‘‘ . not resolv’d, 
alas! (Being but one man) render the King- 
dom’s doom’’—where Parrott proposes 
‘‘under’’—Mr. Loane proposes “‘ t’endure ”’ 
depending on “ resolved,’’ misprint of r for 
t being a common one. In ‘ The Tragedy of 
Caesar and Pompey ’ a ludicrous oversight of 
the commentators is discovered; in V. ii. 
Cleanthes says ‘‘ He hath ripp’d his entrails.”’ 
‘* Search, search,’’ says Butas, “ they may be 
found.’’ ‘‘ They may, and are”’ is the reply. 
‘“ Give leave, my lord, that I may sew them 
up, Being yet unperish’d.’’ ‘‘ Has no one,”’ 
it is asked, ‘‘ proposed to read ‘ sound’ ’’? 


‘ A Trio of Musicians’ in the May Cornhill, 

by Mrs. Laura M. Ragg, is a sketch of 
the life of Emmy, Marianne and Clara 
Rissler, written from a manuscript put to- 


gether by the three sisters as a string to'! 


which to attach records in the way of press 





TT 


notices, royal commands, letters and other 
such maiterial, the whole intended by the com. 
pilers as a tribute of gratitude to dead and 
living patrons, ‘‘ penned,’’ as the writer of 
the article says, ‘‘ with the innocent vanity 
and strange humility of the artist who fails 
to realise that genius gives more to ‘ the nich 
and great ones’ of the world than it receives 
from them.’’ The Eisslers were of Czecho- 
Slovak parentage. Their outstanding gifts 
for music seem not to be very definitely 
accounted for by any special family pro- 
clivity; each girl chose the musical profes- 
sion and her instrument out of her own un- 
conquerable bent and determination. Their 
most dearly prized successes and the best years 
of their lives belong to their time in England, 
where the high lights fall on their visits to 
Court to play to Queen Victoria. They were 
liked and admired everywhere, and indeed 
their conformity to the best ideal of modest 
and accomplished womanhood as the Vic- 
torians understood it is a pretty feature in 
the story. Not that they were of feeble char- 
acter. Clara Eissler had the skill, courage 
and savoir vivre successfully to tackle Queen 
Victoria on the subject of Patti, who, after 
her divorce from the Marquis de Caux and 
her marriage with Signor Niccolini, had re- 
ceived no command to appear at Windsor. 
Another pleasant feature is the light thrown 
on the quality of Victorian love of music, 
which the writer is inclined to think much 
exceeded the love of music in our own day. 
No doubt, in regard to all art, people tend to 
forget, while they ridicule the accomplish- 
ments of amateurs, that it is actual practice 
of an art, in however humble a degree, which 
enables its lovers to support the great artists 
by real apprecéation. 


JE often find interesting and amusing 
detail—not directly connected with its 
propaganda—in the True Temperance Quar- 
terly. In the May number (which contains an 
article on ‘Good Drinking and Bad Drink- 
ing’ by Mr. Frank Swinnerton), the editor 
has a word to say about ‘‘that awful term 
‘the public house ’.’’ There are people, it 
seems, who put up pleas for its disuse. Why 
should the good old word “ public” be 
treated with disdain, even when attached to 2 
house? Perhaps it has lost something of the 
glory of the days when its full meaning was 
felt in res publica: yet a certain amount still 
survives in various uses, and its derivative 
‘* pub’? we agree is not very likely to fall com- 
pletely out of use. Why should it? Such a 
round and cosy-sounding syllable. 
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Literary and Historical 
_Notes. 


RODOLPH DE VALLTRAVERS : 
Tue SaLe or His Swiss Estate. 


INCE my query relating to Johann 
Redolph von Valltravers (or Rodolph de 
Valltravers, as 1 now find he preferred to call 
himself) was published (at ante p. 228), I 
have discovered in the archives of the Royal 
Society of Arts, four documents concerning 
the sale of his estate called Rockhall, in the 
canton of Berne, Switzerland. They are as 
follows : 

(A) A small slip of cardboard, about 
fins, x 2hins., with Valltravers’ respects to 
Dr. Templeman ; 

(B) Entitled ‘ Instructions to Dr. Temple- 
man’; 

(C) With the heading ‘‘ To be lett or sold 
in Switzerland ’’—a description of Rockhall ; 

(D) A rather fuller description of the pro- 
perty, occupying almost four foolscap folios 
in Valltravers’ close handwriting. 

The first three, (A), (B) and (C) are repro- 
duced below, but I have merely quoted 
extracts from (D) which for the most part 
repeats the information supplied in (B) and 


(C). 
(A) 

Mr. VaLiTRAveRS presents his best Respects to 
Dr. Templeman, and begs Leave to send him 
the enclosed Particulars about Rockhall, for 
Communication to Enquirers during Mr. V’s 
absence from Town till Mr. Bridgen sends him 
printed Copies of the same. 

Prince’s Court, febr. 6th, 1767. 
(B) 
Instructions to Dr. Templeman. 

The Seat lays in a protestant Country, is 
called Rockhall, near the City and the Lake of 
Bienne; has fine Roads to it from Berne, 
Soleures & Neufchatel, all which Cities are but 
5 to 6 Leagues, or 15 to 18 miles distant from 
it. All the Grounds belonging to it are well 
improved, well fenced by new walls near the 
Mansion. House Supply about 1200 Bottles of 
Wine, every Vintage, & will in a litle Time 
Supply three Times that Quantity of a much 
better Quality. It furnishes a great abundance 
of excellent Fruits of all Sorts, all the 
Vegetables necessary for a Family of 20 People 
the whole Year round besides Food for 2 Cows, 
for 2 or 3 Pigs, for Duks, Hens, Pidgeons, & 
Oats, Hay & Straw for 3 Horses. Must be 





bought, & will amount to about £60 a Year. 
Che Kitchin, the Court, the Wash-, Brew-, and | 
Bath-House and 2 Ponds are Supplyd with ex- | 


cellent Spring-Water at a Small Distance by 
Pipes and Spouts. The City of Bienne which 
is but 200 Yards from Rockhall on its left Hand 
supplies it with Meat, Bread, Grocery-goods, 
Physicians, Apothecaries, good Company and 
Sermons in German and French. The Post 
goes out & comes in 3 Times a Week to all the 
World. There are besides 2 or 3 Stage Coaches 
to adjacent Cities. The Vicinity of the City of 
Bienne affording good Inns, the Possessor of 
Rockhall is under no kind of Obligation to 
accommodate Visitors & their Equipages with 
Beds & Stablings. To receive Friends there are 
13 good Beds in the House. If the Purchaser 
is a Gentleman of liberal Education, & a Lover 
of Literature, of Opticks, of Natural History 
& of arts, the Proprietor can leave him a very 
well chosen & well furnished Library of Eng- 
lish, French, German & Latin Authors, Prints, 
Drawings, Pictures, Mathl. Instruments, a 
Collection of Swiss Minerals, fossils, Plants and 
Insects, and one of Shells. The least Lease will 
be of 6 Years, with all the Furniture for £1,000 
down, or £200 a Year. If to be sold, the 
Proprietor expects £3,000 if without & £4,000 
if with all the Furnitures, even including all 
the Wine in the Cellar, the Cows & animals, 
the new Charriot, the Horses & all the 
harnasses; & With a Clause to obtain the 
Preference before any other Purchaser in Case 
the New aquirer should chuse to part with it 
after some time. 
(C) 


To be lett or sold in Switzerland. 

An elegant, solid and commodious Mansion- 
House, new furnished with outhouses, three 
Cellars, stables, Barns, Coach-Houses, Wine- 
Press with vineyards, several ‘Terrasses or 
hanging Gardens, orchards, Waterworks & 
Roads, Pavilions, large Poultry-Yards; all in 
best Repair, & new planted with upwards of 
500 of the choicest Fruit-Trees; in the mildest 
Exposure; in a temperate, healthy, somewhat 
elevated Situation, commanding one of the most 
variegated, extensive and delightfull Prospects 
on Earth; nearly the Center of Switzerland, 
in the Neighbourhood of four capital Towns, 
of a River navigable down to Holland, and of 
a large Lake surrounded with Vineyards, 
Woods, Rocks, Meadows and Villages, adorned 
with a large, pleasant Island in its midle, and 
well stocked with a Variety of Fishes; in a 
Country where all the necessaries and most of 
the Comforts of Life are abundant & cheap, 
and where any creditable Family may live 
with Honour in Plenty, & with Pleasure, with 
less than one half of the Expence of any Place 
in England; likely to suit some honourable 
Family of this Kingdom, for a few Years, to 
improve their Health or Circumstances, the 
easier to bestow some Parts of Education to 
their Children, to make Excursions of plea- 
sure into the different Parts of the Country, 
abounding in the most striking Scenes of 
Nature, or in to the States adjoining of Ger- 
many, Italy & France, or to attempt some new 
and profitable Branch of Business in Mining. 
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Any Gentleman whom the Purchase or Lease 
of the above described Seat may suit can hear 
a full and impartial Account of it from several 
creditable People now in England, who have 
seen it, and can be treated with by its owner, 
lately engaged in an Employment abroad of a 
publick Nature, but residing at present in Lon- 
don for a few Weeks, and ready to attend the 
Principal over to Switzerland, for a nearer 
Examination, if requested. 

For further Particulars please to apply to 
Dr. Templeman, Secretary to the Laudable 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts and 
Commerce, at the Society’s House in the 
Strand. 

Rockhall has been seen at various Times, & 
in various Degrees of Improvement, by 

The Brittish Envoy residing at Berne, Wm. 
Norton, Esq. 

The Honble .& Revd. Mr. Fredrick Hervey, 
first Chaplain to His Brother, the Earl of 
Bristol, Ld. Lieut. of Ireland. 

Mrs. Jenkinson & Miss Mompesson, of Wood 
House, in Notinghamshire. 

Mr. Symonds of St. Edmund’s Bury. 

Thos. Pennant, Esq. of Downing, in Flint- 
shire, Wales. 

—. Martin, Esq. of Worcestershire, at the 
Temple. 

Mr. Foster, at Sr. Thos. Fluddier’s, in 
Basinghall Street, London. 

Dr. Turton, of Birmingham. 

The Honble. Mr. Stanhope, His Majesty’s 
Envoy at the Court of Dresden. 

—. Bowman, Esq., of Glasgow, son to the 
chief Provost of that city. 

Claude Gay, at Dr. Fothergill’s, in White 
Hart Court, Lomburd-Street. 

Sr. Jacob Wolfe, Bart. 
Paddington. 

(D) 


There is further information in this descrip- 
tion of Rockhall, which Valltravers sent to 
Dr. Templeman, most probably at the same 
time. It was to be ‘ Sold or Lett on a Lease 
of 21 Years ’’; it was ‘‘ built of Marble Stone 
about 70 Years ago”’ (i.e., about 1697); and 
it had cost ‘‘ at least £5,000 in building.”’ 


The Grounds (we read) consist in Nothing 
but Vineyards, Groves & Terraces, orchards, 
Kitchin-gardens, for an ample Supply of a 
large Family all the Year round, in Wine, 
fruits, Cydar, Vegetables. 

They may contain the Quantity of about 5 
Acres in all; the Produce of which if sold in 
the 5 Neighbouring Market-Towns, would fetch 
£150 at least. 


In addition, Valltravers 
would-be buyer that: 


There are 11 new Beds in the House, all the 
Furniture verv neat and new, a Museum, a 
Library, a Cellar well-stocked with various 
Sorts of Wine, a new Charriot, a Post-Chaise, 
2 Coach-horses and a Sad'e horse, 2 milk Cows, 
&c., &c., a well furnished Kitchin and every 


at present at 


informs the 





Thing else, too numerous to relate can be 
yielded, for a reasonable Price to enjoy the 
Place immediately on the Arrival, or he sold 
by Auction, as may be agreed on. 

_ The reason of my parting with so agreable a 
Retreat is the Necessity of residing in England 
next Summer to discharge the Functions of a 
publik Character from a foreing Court. 

Finally, with regard to the price: 

Rockhall with all its Contents, Repairs, Land 
and Furnitures having cost me £5,000, I expect 
either that Price or £250 a year Rent, for 7 
Years certain, including all its Furnitures, 

Rop: VALLTRAVERs. 

These four documents raise certain points 
of interest : 

i. We notice in the instructions to Dr, 
Templeman (B), that Valltravers was willing 
to sell Rockhall for £4,000 or to let the pro- 
perty at £200 a year, but in the advertige- 
ment (D), the price is hopefully fixed at 
£5,000 and the rent at £250 a year. The 
discrepancy between the 11 and 13 beds may 
be explained if we are to understand that 
two of them were not ‘‘ new.’’ 

ii. Dr. Templeman, to whom Vallitravers 
sent the particulars, was Secretary of the 
Society of Arts from 1760 to 1769. He 
graduated from Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1731, and obtained the M.D. degree of the 
University of Leyden in 1737. From 1758 to 
1760, he was Keeper of the Reading Room 
in the British Museum. (See Sir H. T. 
Wood, ‘ The History of the Royal Society of 
Arts,’ London, 1913, pp. 24-5). 

ili. With regard to Valltravers himeelf, 
there are one or two new items of informa- 
tion. His Protestant sympathies are evident 
in (B). The list of those who had seen Rock- 
hall would indicate, apparently, that he had 
a number of influential friends in England. 
Thomas Pennant, the famous Welsh natural- 
ist, corresponded frequently with Linnaeus, 
whom Valltravers mat in 1760 (ante p. 228). 
In 1765, Pennant invited Linnaeus to Wales 
(Th. M. Fries, ‘ Bref och Skrifvelser af och 
till Carl von Linné,’ And. Afd. i. p. 388), 
but the Swedish botanist was unable to make 
the journey. It would be interesting to dis- 
cover what ‘‘ Functions of a publik Char- 
acter from a Foreing Court ’’ Vallitravers was 
going to discharge. He was clearly a linguist 
of distinction. He seems to have known Ger- 
man and French; he wrote English very 
creditably ; and to understand the lectures of 
Linnaeus, he must have been a good Latin 
scholar, for it is unlikely that the instruc- 
tion was given in Swedish. In view of his 
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friendship with Demidoff, it may be that he 
knew Russian as well. 
iv. Who was the Mr. Bridgen mentioned 
in (A)? 
Frank R. Lewis. 


A NOTE ON ‘ CORIOLANUS.’ 


ITH the production this year of ‘ Corio- 
lanus’ at the Old Vic, a chorus of dis- 
praise of the play has risen. Ii is said to be 
carelessly written, to be a mere political play, 
to be uninteresting and dull. 
Its theme is, however, one in which Shakes- 
omy elsewhere shows himself to be particu- 
rly interested, and the scope of which ex- 
tends far beyond politics; it has something in 
common with ‘the tragedies of Othello, of 
Brutus and of Timon. It is the moving 
account of a man of simple and pass‘onately 
held ideals who in the event is false to two 
of the strongest of them: he loves his country 
more than his life, he loves loyalty and hates 
the breaking of promises (in the heat of battle 
he confronts his chief enemy with the words 
“I do hate thee worse than a_ promise 
breaker ’’ (I. viii. 2)), and his tragedy is that 
his nature drives him to ‘become doubly a 
traitor, and to be killed for breaking his word. 
Like Othello, he is the man of action, of heroic 
size and simplicity, who is the victim of his 
lack of self-knowledge, of strong instinctive 
feelings, and of any man who chooses to play 
on them. He has the great Roman virtues-- 
pride of family and race, exceptional courage 
and valiancy in war. But he lacks propor- 
tion, that other Roman virtue which Cominius 
and Menenius have in the play. He is like 
Timon, ‘‘ always in extremes,’’ and falls from 
one to the other ; his nature is ‘‘ too absolute.’’ 
_ His fault is pride; his reputation, his own 
ideal of himself, is dearer than life to him; 
he “sweats with wrath’’ when he is not 
recognised at his true worth (I, iv. 26), he 
fears baseness in himself and is self-conscious 
about it (III. iii, 120); he hates any- 
thing he suspects to be flattery. But 
more than this, it is characteristic of his 
idealism that he hates the idea of flattery, so 
much so that where it is involved, he loses 
sight of the facts, of the truth of a situation. 
He will not flatter the people for their love, 
and does not see that it is as bad (as the 
Second Officer points out to his fellow—I], ii. 
24) to go out of his way to show deliberately 
and exaggeratedly his hatred of them and to 
provoke theirs. When the general praises him 
justly for his deeds, he is furious, suspecting 





flattery, and he does not hear the apt rebuke 
for his ingratitude (I. ix. 53). His hatred of 
the people is as unreasonable and generalised 
a thing: he seeks to reward a poor man who 
was kind to him (I. ix. 82) yet will allow the 
common people no virtue. 

The tragedy of Brutus comes from much the 
same kind of idealism, shown working in the 
intellectual man, not, as in Coriolanus, in the 
man of action. His care for his name and 
reputation is part of it, and it gives rise to the 
conflict in his mind when he must try to re- 
concile the idea he has of Rome’s need and 
danger with the facts about Caesar’s ineffec- 
tual personality. 

For Coriolanus’ pride his mother is partly 
responsible, and her opinion of him, her stan- 
dard, is the only one he recognises besides his 
own. He is pathetically dependent on her: in 
the midst of his arrogant defiance of the 
people, he has suddenly a doubt : 

I muse my mother 

Does not approve me further, 
and when she comes, her threat to leave him 
decides him to give in to them; so in the end 
it is her urging of her point of view which 
persuades him to break his oath to Aufidius 
and brings about his death. In this, as in his 
faults, his simplicity is pitiable and lovable; 
and lovable especially is the one independent 
affection of his life—for his gentle, charming 
and resolute wife Virgilia. 

The plan of ‘Coriolanus’ has the broad 
simplicity and grandeur which Shakespeare 
associates earlier, in ‘ Julius Caesar,’ with a 
Roman theme, and like ‘ Julius Caesar’ it 
has two stirring and fearful climaxes—the 
struggle in the streets and the banishment, 
and finally the slaying of Coriolanus. 


Enip GLEN. 








N THE “ HORN OF THE FIELD OX.” 
—The term xépas Bods dypavdno ‘‘ the 
horn of the field ox, or ox of the homestead ”’ 
(lliad, xxiv. 81; Odyssey, xii. 253) has given 
rise to various conjectures as to its identifica- 
tion and possible use, and classical scholars 
and fishermen of all times have attempted to 
explain the problem. 

W. Radcliffe (‘ Fishing from the Barliest 
Times,’ 2nd ed. [London, 1926], pp. 81-84) 
gives a list of some of the important hypo- 
theses and states that the different explana- 
tions of the xépas are: (1) a pipe or collar of 
horn protecting the line; (2) a bit of horn 
fastened to the hook and plummet to disguise 
their appearance; (3) a horn tube in which a 
leaden weight was enclosed; (4) a kind of 
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tress made out of the hair of a bull; (5) a 
horn prong attached ito a staff to pierce and 
fork out the fish while feeding ; (6) a fish-hook 
made of horn; and (7) an artificial bait of 
horn. Radcliffe himself inclines to this last 
explanation as the most likely one. Finally 
in his Preface to the second edition (tbid., p. 
ix. sy.) he states that a correspondence was 
started on Nov. 24, 1921, in the Times Literary 
Supplement, and eight other explanations 
were given. We therefore have no less than 
fifteen plausible explanations as to what 
xépas might have been. 

Ethnological literature supplies another, 
and possibly the right, explanation. Among 
the fishing implements used by the Magyars 
(Hungarians) there is one called the kuttyo- 
gato. This instrument i's a piece of wocd with 
a flat sole which is employed for striking the 
surface of the water and producing a sound 
like the croaking of jumping frogs (I. Man- 
minen, ‘Die finnisch-ugrischen Volker’ 
[ Leipsic, 1932], p. 381). It is used for catch- 
ing Silurus glants. During the summer floods 
the fisherman goes out at night, takes his 
double hook weighted down with lead, baits 
it with a living frog, Rana esculenta, and lets 
it down where the fish are numerous. At 
the same moment he strikes the surface of the 
water with the kuttyogaté and produces the 
croaking noise. The sound entices the fish to 
come up for their dinner; they notice the 
living frog in the water and swallow it along 
with the hook.1 

Commenting on this Magyar implement, 
Janké, on the authority of Kurbatoff, asserts 
that there can be no doubt thait it is the same 
as the Greek xépas. He says (J. Jankd, ‘A 
mazyar halaszat eredete’ [Budapest and 
Leipsic, 1900], p. 553): 

Es ist unméglich, in diesem Texte nicht das 
genaue Analogon des Quackholzes [i.e. of this 
Magyar implement] von Njemen nicht zu 
sehen. Paul Hunfalvy, der die im magyar- 
ischen Texte ersichtliche Uebersetzung von 
Szabé [of Homer’s [liad] mit einer Einleitung 
und Anmerkungen versah, fiigt diesen drei 
Zeilen folgende Bemerkung bei: “ Bleikugel, 
auf der Leine der Angler, in entsprechender 
Entfernung von der Angel, an ein Horn 
gebunden, damit die Fische die Schnur nicht 
abbeissen und mit sich tragen kénnen.” Mit 
derartig naiven und erdichteten Erklirungen 
miissen sich die Sprachforscher begniigen wenn 
sie an dem Worte kleben und nicht mit dem 
damit bezeichneten Gerite Bekanntschaft 
machen. 





1 Magyar fishing methods are dealt with in 
B. Bonnerjea, ‘ La péche chez les peuples finno- 
ougriens,’ L’Anthropologie (to be published in 
1939). 








The xépas might possibly have been a hom 
implement used in the same way as the kuttyo- 
gaté, and was, in all likelihood, independent 
of the hook or the line of the fisherman. At 
any rate ithe suggestion seems worthy of care- 
ful consideration, but it is not for the ethno- 
logist to give the final decision, 

B. Bonnenrgea, 

Royal Hungarian University, Budapest. 


‘NGLISH ARTICULATION.—On p. 286 
ante it is remarked that ‘‘ long since, 
English might have become the main language 
of the world, if the English had spoken it 
clearly.”” And in The Times of April 7 Canon 
E. Lyttelton, writing on Mr. Gladstone’s 
voice, says, ‘“‘ As to audibility the great 
statesman was a model in respect of taking 
trouble to stress the consonants, and—what 
Englishmen find most difficult—he moved his 
lips to a different position for each vowel 
sound.’’ Many atime have I doubted whether 
a pupil’s reply in class was ‘‘ Yes, Sir” or 
‘* No, Sir,’’ so immobile were his lips. The 
English self-consciousness forbids a free move- 
ment of those organs, which in foreigners 
seems to us merely comic. Sorbiére 
accused the English of being great admirers 
of their own language, ‘‘and it suits 
their effeminacy very well, for it spares 
them the trouble of moving their lips.” 
Lord Chesterfield urged his son tto ‘‘ open your 
teeth when you speak, and articulate every 
word distinctly.’’ Earlier, Milton had ob 
served that ‘‘we Englishmen, being far 
northerly, do not open our mouths in the cold 
air wide enough to grace a southern tongue, 
and are observed by all other nations to speak 
exceeding close and inward”’ ; and when Moore 
met Humboldt at Lord Holland’s, the savant 
quoted the same idea—from Volney, Moore 
thought. In Blizabeth’s days T. Wilson made 
this complaint: ‘‘ Now with the loss and lack 
of music, the love also is gone of bringing up 
children to speak plainly.’’ He heard too 
many “‘ plums in the mouth,” or ‘‘ a good ale- 
crumb stuck in the throat.’’ For Puttenham 
“there is no greater difference betwixt a civill 
and brutish utterance than clear distinction 
of voices,’’ therefore speak slowly. Here he 
echoes Quintilian, ‘‘ Nam sonis homines, ut 
aera tinitu dignoscimus.’’ That judicious 
writer found a tendency in the Romans to 
swallow their sounds, and to slur over final 
syllables: ‘‘ Dilucida vero erit pronuntiatio, 
primum si verba tota exegerit, quorum pars 
devorari, pars destitui solet, plerisque extremas 
syllabas non proferentibus, dum priorum 60n0 
indulgent.’’ Of a good teacher he says “ Nec 
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yerba in faucibus patietur audiri, nec oris 
inanitate resonare.’’ Of ordinary American 
speech to-lay I have no experience, but it 
pained Lowell: ‘‘ No one is more painfully 
conscious than I of the contrast between the 
nfle-crack of an Englishman’s Yes and N», 
and the wet-fuse drawl of the same monosylla- 
bles in the mouths of my countrymen.”’ We 
could do with a little more of that rifle-crack. 


HIBERNICUS. 


ANSY: METAPHORICAL USE. — For 
‘Pansy’ Dr. Johnson in his Dictionary 
refers us to ‘ Pancy,’ where he supplies the 
strange etymology, ‘‘ corrupted, I suppose, 
from panacey, panacea.’’ His strong mem- 
ory here failed him for once. If he had 
thought of Ophelia’s rosemary for remem- 
brance and ‘‘ there is pansies, that’s for 
thoughts ’’ (‘ Hamlet,’ IV. v. 176), he would 
have hit on the right derivation. Lamb uses 
“pansies’’ for ‘‘ thoughts’? in a passage 
which has, so far as I know, escaped the dic- 
tioarics. In a joint letter by himself and 
his sister to Dorothy Wordsworth, 21 Nov., 
1917, he writes : 

Mary has brought her part of this letter 
to an orthodox and loving conclusion, which is 
very well, for I have no room for pansies and 
remembrances. 

He could be sure of the poet’s sister under- 
standing him. The ode on ‘ Intimations of 
Immortality’ marks the change from the 
gaiety of youth to pensive thoughts of things 


that are gone with this same flower. Words- 
worth recalls a Tree and a Field: 
Both of them speak of something that is 


gone : 

The Pansy at my feet 

Doth the same tale repeat~ 
Whither is fled the visionary stream? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream? 


Via 


HORTALL LANGHALS. — CoLonen 
Soutnam, in a letter to The Times, of 
Dec. 4, 1937, on the subject of the Royal Irish 
Artillery, speaks of the curious name of 
Shortall. Apparently the name is unknown 
in England, although it is of English origin. 
But it is rather frequently found in the south 
of Ireland. The Rev. Patrick Woulfe’s ‘ Irish 
Names and Surnames’ gives this note :— 
Soirtéil (Gaelic spelling), Scorthals, Schor- 
thals, Sertell, Sertill, Shorthall, Shortall, 
Shortell, Shortle, Surtill; Ang-Sax. “ Scort- 
hals,” ie. short-neck, a nickname or descrip- 
tive name; Langhals also once existed. This 
family, which, to judge from the name, is of 
Anglo-Saxon origin, probably came to Ireland 





early in the reign of Edward I. They settled 
in Co. Kilkenny, where they became very 
influential. Their chief seat was at Bally- 
lorean, but they had many other castles in the 
barony of Iverk. 

The name Langhals was once known in 
Treland. It is from the Anglo-Saxon for 
“long neck.’’ Is it found in England? 


J.J. McA. 


NAMES INCREDIBLY APT.—‘‘ Samuel 
Borrows, master of the Hpectation of 
Bideford, after treating with me for hire of 
the same and thinking my demands not 
agreeable, has taken it without my leave ”’ 
(Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1730, 
p. 267). M. 


‘7 YRICAL BALLADS,’ 1800.—In P.M.L.A. 
(Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America) for March of this 
year, Mr. John Edwin Wells has an exceed- 
ingly detailed and careful study of the cancel 
leaves and variant readings which appear in 
‘Lyrical Ballads,’ 1800, which seem to me 
to deserve a corner in ‘N. and Q.’ He 
tells us that his notes are based on his study 
of forty-five copies of vol. i. (six in the ori- 
ginal boards) and fifty-two copies of vol. ii. 
(seven in the original boards). The ‘‘ original 
leaf ’’ of the Preface, for which a cancel had 
to be substituted, had set forth that, from a 
consciousness of his own weakness, Words- 
worth had again, presenting his second 
volume to the public, requested the assistance 
of ‘‘ a Friend who contributed largely to the 
first volume, and who has now furnished me 
with the Poem of Christabel.’’ The need for 
the cancel here arose from its becoming clear 
that Coleridge could not yet ‘ Christabel ’ fin- 
ished for the new volume. ‘Two copies of 
‘Lyrical Ballads’ with the ‘‘ original leaf,”’ 
one in the Ashley Library of Mr. T. J. Wise, 
the other in the possession of Dr. C, B. 
Tinker, of Yale University, show a small 
difference, and, again, the cancel in the Pre- 
face exhibits two variants—though the varia- 
tion is very slight. More interesting, but too 
long to set out, is the account of cancels, errata 
and corrections in the poems themselves in 
which the work of the several bibliographers 
and critics who have already been occupied 
with these is rounded out by reference to the 
edition of the Early Letters of William and 
Dorothy Wordsworth, for which we have been 
recently indebted to Professor de Selincourt. 
One does not need much imagination to guess 
at the disturbance created by the necessity for 
these cancels, RI. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


HE DERBY IN FICTION.—Can anybody 

tell me of references to, or descriptions of, 

the Derby in the novels of ‘‘ Ouida,’’ Anthony 

Trollope, and John Galsworthy? I am told 
they exist. 





Horace WyNDHAM. 


HE BATTLE OF ROUNDWAY DOWN. 
—There is a yew-tree on my property in 
the village of Norton Bavant, and there still 
exists a local village rumour that Oliver 
Cromwell had his lunch and baited his horse 
under the tree afiter (thank God!) the Crom- 
wellian defeat at Roundway Down. It is on 
the trackway that I should use if riding from 
Roundway Down to the Cromwellian strong- 
hold of Shaftesbury, 

Before I go into my long box, I want to put 
up a stone under the tree recording this fact, 
as now-a-days, owing to Board School Educa- 
tion, village folk-lore is dying out. 

Naturally, it was not Oliver’ Cromwell, but 
was some other Cromwellian leader who has 
been mixed up with him in the villagers’ 
minds, 

Can anyone tell me the name of the Crom- 
wellian commander at Roundway Down 
battle ? JoHN Benett-STanrorD. 
TYPES AND SITUATIONS IN NOVELS: 

EXAMPLES 


WANTED.—Can anyone 
suggest examples of the following: 
1. Characters in fiction (or, indeed, 


instances from history) that fail to obtain 
happiness, or success, through shamefaced- 
ness, or some--unfounded—sense of guilt. 

2. Characters in fiction that assume a re- 
finement they do not possess or exhibit a false 
gentility in ideas and behaviour. 

3. Examples of the evil accruing from par- 
tisanship—other than political or religious 


partisanship. Tom A, WItuiaMs. 


"a }XCUSABLE HOMICIDE”; ARKAN- 
4 SAS.—In a case in Arkansas towards the 
beginning of/the nineteenth century, a man 
was tried for having killed another with a 
bowie knife on the floor of the Arkansas 
House of Assembly. The jury found him 
‘“ Not guilty-of murder, but excusable homi- 
cide.”” Was ‘‘excusable homicide’’ the 
proper legal expression there for what, I sup- 
pose, in England would have been called 
‘“manslaughter,’’ or would there have been 
no fixed legal phrase at that time in 
Arkansas ? L. F. 





NGLISH NURSERY RHYMES Iy 

INDIA.—Nearly all our classic nursery 
rhymes are known in the native Indian 
schools: ‘ Little Miss Muffet,’ ‘ Little Jack 
Horner,’ and the rest of them. (And last 
year, on the Riviera, I heard ‘ Humpty 
Dumpty’ in French). Query: Did these 
classics come to us from India, or did we take 
them to India? Some people say neither— 
they come from China. 

‘Punch and Judy’s’ origin is similarly 
obscure. The late Sir Herbert Tree, after 
watching the tragedy from curtain to curtain, 
nodded his head wisely and said: ‘ That 
play’s had a long run!’’ I have heard that 
there are traces of it in China many centuries 
ago. 


G. B. J. AtHosr, 


ARREL-ORGANS.—The first date for the 
use of this word in the ‘N,. E. D.’ is 
1772. Could any one refer me to any account 
of the invention and introduction of barrel- 
organs? Am [| right in supposing that they 
were started in Italy? I should be glad of 
any early account of their mechanism. 


YE-LAWS AGAINST STREET MUSIC. 

—Where were bye-laws first made requiring 
street-musicians to desist from playing if re- 
quested by residents to do so, and sanctioning 
notices forbidding barrel-organs and_ other 
instruments to be played outside buildings? 
Are these regulations purely local bye-laws? 


E. 


ERALDRY: IDENTIFICATION 
SOUGHT. — Can any reader kindly 
inform me with what family the heraldic 
device, ‘‘ a Greyhound courant ’’ was associ- 
ated in the twelfth, thirteenth or fourteenth 
century ? 
J. R. Carn ey. 


HOTOSTATS AND THEIR SAFE- 
GUARDING.—Admittedly it is advis- 
able that there should exist photostats of all 
unique and very rare books of real value, 
since such books are liable to total or tem- 
porary disappearance by fire, shipwreck, 
negligence, theft, vandalism, ascendancy of 
the riff-raff, ideological purges, insurrection, 
or war. Have any steps been taken whereby 
all national libraries may have a photostat 
library of the books in question ? 
The query is pertinent. To envisage, as 
realists, an event not absurdly out of propor 
tion: soon after the General War of 1914-18, 
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there arose the possibility, providentially 
thwarted, of Bolshevik fanaticism  over- 
running Italy, in which case the priceless 
literary treasures of the Vatican Library 
itself might have been dynamited into dust. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


ATRON SAINTS NOMINATED.—Some 
few years ago, if I mistake not, St. 
Francois de Sales was declared by the Pope 
to be the Patron Saint of journalists. I 
should be glad to be told the date when this 
was done. What I chiefly want to have, how- 
ever, is other instances of saints being defi- 
nitely nominated by the Pope to be protectors 
of cities, countries, callings, or other aspects 
of human life. The old patron saints, such 
as those of countries, were, I believe, adopted 
by the people concerned without papal sug- 
gestion or intervention, 


C. EB, H. 


ANDERSON OF LOGIE COLDSTONE,. — 

I should be grateful for any information 
regarding the ancestry of this family. The 
first, of whom I have a note, was Charles 
Anderson. He married (name of wife 
desired) and had issue, so far as I know, 
three sons; 

1. Charles Anderson, born about 1760. He 
had a son named Charles, who married Mary 
Milner, and a daughter Anne. 

2. George Anderson, born 1767, of Leschel 
and Cushnie, Aberdeen. He was Minister of 
Garioch. His wife was Margaret, youngest 
daughter of —— Catanach of Glengavin. He 
had issue: 

(1) Penelope, born 1803. 

(2) Margaret, born 1804. 

(3) Charles, born 1806, M.A. 


(4) Alexander, born 1807, married 
Christian Stand. 

(5) Margaret, born 1810?, married G. 
Munro, 8.8.C. 

(6) George, born 1812, of Woodhouse, 
Ecclefechan. He was surgeon of the 12th 


Lancers and 8th Hussars, and retired with 
rank of Deputy Inspector-General. 

3. John Anderson, married Barbara Gray, 
and had a son Charles, who married Eliza- 
beth and had a son and three 


daughters, 





JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


ARLS OF ANGUS.—In Anderson’s ‘ The 
Scottish Nation,’ it is stated that Gili- 
brede, second Earl of Angus, married a 
daughter of Cospatrick, 3rd Earl of March 





(Dunbar?). What was the lady’s Christian 
name? They had, with other issue, a son 
Gilchrist, 3rd Earl of Angus, who is said 
to have married a sister of King William 
the Lion. What was her Christian name, and 
was she legitimate? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


PABERGE’S FIGURINES.—I read with 

interest the article in the Connoisseur 
about Fabergé’s figurines carved in various 
coloured stones, which you notice under 
‘Memorabilia,’ Apr. 30. Could any reader 
tell me how the various stones composing the 
figures are held together? 1 suppose by a 
cement—probably long known to jewellers. Is 
its composition public property ? 

A. N. 


x kK ” IN PUGILISTIC PARLANCE.— 
en and where was ‘ Kid’’ first 
attached to the names of pugilists? Is it of 
negro origin? And is the sense of it mutatis 
mutandis the same as that of ‘‘ Child ” in 
“Child Roland ”’ or ‘‘ Child Harold ’’? 


Mary Brown. 


ESLIE, LANDSCAPE PAINTER.-—1I 
should like some information of Arthur 
James Leslie, landscape painter, circa 1890. 


D. Cit. 


HE FUCHSIA: FOLK-NAMES. — As 
everyone knows, Fuchsia is derived from 


the name of the botanist Fuchs. Are there 
any folk-names for the flower ? 
BE. F. 
URSES IN XIX.-CENT. FICTION.— 


+" Hospital or sick nurses seem to me to be 
slightly represented in XIX-century fiction, 
no doubt because it was only in the latter 
half of it that they began to play their present 
part in the life of the community. Could 
any reader give me examples? 

Does Florence Nightingale appear in any 
novel—if so, of course, it would be a novel of 
the twentieth century ? 

Q. D. 


EDICAL MEN IN XIX-CENT. NOVELS. 
—Could any one give me examples of 
characters of medical men portrayed in XIX- 
century novels, and say from what original 
in real life they were drawn, where they 
are not purely imaginary. I know Trollope’s 
Dr. Thorne—was he a portrait ? and the young 
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doctor in ‘The Small House at Allington.’ 
Then there is George Eliot’s Lydgate, and 
Dr, Gibson in Mrs, Gaskell’s ‘ Wives and 
Daughters.’ I should say that on the whole 
XIX-century sketches of doctors are sym- 
pathetic. Though there are, of course, some 
caricatures. 


Q. D. 


NAVAL SURRENDER.—What in present 
day naval battle are the signs made for 

willingness to surrender, Would striking a 

flag be likely to be seen by the other side? 


IGNORAMUS. 


FIRING A GUN TO LEEWARD AS SIGN 

OF SURRENDER.-—I understand that, 
in naval battles of the Old Navy, when a ship 
had had all her flags shot away and was 
minded to give up, she fired a gun to leeward. 
I should be grateful if any one could tell me 
when this custom was instituted, and give me 
instances when it was carried out. Does 
‘‘ leeward ’’ in this use refer to the wind, or 
mean simply the side away from the enemy 
engaged ? 

IGNORAMUS. 


ABRAHAM SURNAME.—This name, ‘an 
uncommon one at the present time, is 
mentioned in Dendy’s ‘ Account of Jesmond ’ 
as that of the second husband of Alice Graper 
—Nicholas Sabraham, who was M.P. for 
Newcastle in 1376. He was living in 1380. 

The origin of the name is stated in Nichol- 
son and Burn’s ‘ History of Cumberland’ to 
have been the place-name Sedberhgam which 
was formerly called Sabraham. 

It would be interesting to know of any other 
occurrence of the surname and to hear if it is 
still to be met with anywhere at the present 
time, 


H. A. 


RONUNCIATION OF Y IN GRBEK 
NAMES.—Is it becoming the practice to 
pronounce Y in Greek names as if it were 
invariably long. Discussing the Greek play 
with a learned person the other day I pro- 
nounced ‘‘ Clytemnestra ’’ ‘‘ Clittemnestra ”’ ; 
and he retorted upon me with ‘‘ Cleitemnes- 

tra.” 

ea & 


MERSON : REFERENCE WANTED.—Some- 
where, I believe in Emerson, is a fine 
sentence about children as a public or an 
audience, not to be cajoled, and not to be 





a 


deceived—words to that effect. Could anyone 
tell me where to find it? 
F. E. R. 


UOTATION SOUGHT.—In going through 
the MS. remains of the German philosopher 
Johann Gottlieb Fichte (1762-1814) 1 have come 
across a quotation from an English author, 
which [I have so far, in spite of many 
endeavours, not been able to run to ground. 
Fichte quotes the text in German thus: “ Wo 
ich bin ist der Tod nicht, und wo der Tod ist, 
bin ich nicht.” (Where I am, there is not death, 
and where death is, there am not I). The 
quotation is in a manuscript of the summer 
of 1796, dealing with death and immortality, 
I am inclined to think that it comes from 
Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts,’ a work which was 
known to Fichte, but I have not been able to 
find any corresponding passage in Young. 
Dr. Hans J acon. 
Konigsberg i/Pr. 


OEM WANTED.—I have heen referred to 
your journal as a valuable source of in- 

formation. I am trying to find the following 
verse, in full and correct form. I have tried 
in several of the large libraries in different 
cities in the United States, but since nothing 
avails, I think it might possibly be of English 
origin. The verse is as follows :— 

“ Fire-glow reddens on panel and beam, 

Blue dusk-rays through the window stream, 

Though I am waking, still I dream, 

Dream what I would were true—— 


Happy hours I spend with you 

When fire-glow reddens the dusk-light blue” 
Of the two missing lines, one is somewhat as 
follows : 

“Panels dark with intaglios wrought” 
Can you locate this verse in full? If it is part 
of a longer poem, I would like to have the 
entire poem, with the title and name of the 
author. 

Dorman LUKE. 

416, ast Second Bloomington, 
Indiana, U.S.A. 


HRASES: ORIGIN WANTED,—I wonder 
if any readers can throw any light 
on the old, familiar sayings: 
1. “ As stupid as an owl.” 
2. “ Sweating like a pig.” 
J. H. Youwayp. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.—Will 
some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ trace the source 
of this quotation—“‘ Everything contains within 
itself the seeds of its own destruction.” 
Estetta WOLFE, 
Reference Librarian. 


Bleomington, 


Street, 


Indiana University 
Indiana, U.S.A. 


Library, 
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Replies. 


— 


THE POETRY OF MONTROSE. 
(clxxili. 258). 


THE following piece, by Mark Napier, has, 
as far as I can ascertain, appeared only 
once before in print. It is, of course, simply 
a fanciful reply to Montrose’s great stanzas: 


Reply of his Mistress 


to 
The Passion of Montrose. 


Part First. 
i. 
What means this wild address? 
A railing rebel grown? 

Does my caprice this passion move 
Or springs it from thine own? 
What need of marble wall to keep 

My heart for thee in store? 
Nay, an thou railest, I shall weep, 
And love thee evermore. 


Has love 


ii. 
Did not committees sell their king? 
And synods call it good? 
Can love be like that loathsome thing, 
A priest that prays for blood? 
How can confusion have a part 
Where thou wert lord before, 
Or rebel passions storm a heart 
That loves thee evermore? 
iii. 
There dost thou reign, and reign alone,— 
What king can rival thee? 
If not contented with a throne, 
Dictator shalt thou be; 
Or if thy foolish tyranny 
Disdain the crown it wore, 
And abdicate my heart, and cry, 
“Tl love thee never more,”’— 
iv. 
As flowers, enamoured of the sun, 
Weep through the stellar night, 
And still with folded bosoms shun 
That commonwealth of light; 
So when thy sun from me is gone 
To glad some other shore, 
My heart shall keep its vacant throne 
And love thee evermore. 


Part Second. 
i. 
The golden laws of love I scan, 
And find but only two, 
The Saviour’s legacy to man, 
Be tender and be true: 
Then why this pompous pillar here, 
All blazoned o’er and o’er? 
The truthful heart, that hides a tear, 
Ah! love, what needs there more? 





ll. 
What though in fields of chivalry 
Thy sword compel my fame, 
What though thy pen, in poesy, 
May glorify my name,— 
Delight me not those deeds of arms 
That leave me to deplore, 
For me no verse but this has charms, 
“Pll love thee evermore.” 
iii. 
And yet, methinks, this plaint of thine 
Was never meant for me! 
No, not of love the right divine 
Thy pen would glority; 
I see a vacant, broken throne, 
A head discrowned, and hoar! 
Ah! stay, Pll join thee in that moan, 
And love thee evermore. 
iv. 
When covenanting synods seek 
Their pauper popes to rear, 
And covenanting shambles reek 
With blood of cavalier, 
And traitor hounds beset their king,— 
That lick’d his feet before,— 
What marvel that Montrose should sing 
Of ladye-love no more? 
Vv. 
Then go! may glory gild thy pen, 
And fame attend thy sword, 
Till you grey head be crowned again, 
And monarchy restored ; 
Ah then, may faithful hearts unite 
That friends asunder tore, 
And women’s love, and honour bright 
Entwine for evermore, 
J. L. Wer. 
‘* DETIT ALBERT ” (clxxiv. 298, 338). — 
The ‘Secrets merveilleux de la Magie 
Naturelle et Cabalistique du Petit Albert,’ 
translated from Alberti parvi Lucit, Libellus 
de mirabilibus naturae acarnis, was pub- 
lished at Lyons in 1776 and the description of 
‘*The Hand of Glory ’’ and a recipe for its 
construction, with a plate, occurs at p. 104. 
It is headed ‘‘ De la main de gloire dont se 
servent les scélérats voleurs pour entrer dans 
les maisons de nuit sans empéchement.”’ In 
the ‘‘ Avertissement qu’il faut lire ’’ we read 
‘*L’Auteur & qui on l’attr-bue, ayant été un 
de ces grands hommes, qui par le peuple 
ignorant ont été accusés de magie, etc.’? Who- 
ever he was, he borrowed his pseudonym from 
Albertus Magnus—Albert of Cologne, Count 
of Bollstadt—(1206-1280). I gave an account 
of ‘‘the Hand of Glory’’ on p. 35 of my 
work ‘ A Manual of Cheirosophy ’ (London: 
1885). In spite of diligent research at that 
time, I failed to identify ‘‘ Albertus Parvus.”’ 


Epwarp Heron-Atuen. 
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famous WEAPONS (clxxiv. 315).—One 

of the three great Swords of State is 
called ‘‘Curtana.”’ It was carried at the 
second coronation of Richard I in 1194 by 
Randle Blundeville, Earl of Chester, and by 
John, Earl of Chester, at the coronation of 
Queen Eleanor in 1236. I forget the bearer 
at the coronation of George VI. The name 
‘* Curtana’’ seems to have arisen because the 
tip of the blade is broken off. I think this 
sword was also called ‘‘ the Sword of Mercy,”’ 
perhaps because its display negatived its use 
as a weapon of death. 

R. S. B. 


To the examples already given may be 
added the sword of the famous pre-Moham- 
medan Arab hero, Antar (of the trible of 
Abs), after whom became named the fine red 
star in Scorpio called Antares; namely, El 
Dhami, the Lightning. It was forged from 
a glittering meteorite, or thunderbolt, and was 
two cubits in length, and became sheathed in 
gold, for Teba, father of Amroo; through 
whom it became Antar’s, Heaven-sent weapon. 


Sr.C. B. 


In medieval legends swords have sometimes 
individual names. Siegfried’s sword had the 
name Balmung, and Roland’s sword, of which 
the legend tells that it was brought to 
Charlemagne by an Angel from Heaven in 
order to be given to his best Paladin, was 
called Durendart. 

Otto F. Basrer. 


“ RREAK”: AMERICAN USAGE (clxxiv. 
247, 283, 317).—‘‘ Break ”’ is used in the 
sense of ‘‘ a stroke of luck,’’ but it should be 
remembered that ‘‘ luck ’’ may be bad as well 
as good and consequently we use the word with 
the modifying adjective ‘‘ bad ’’ or, in the 
vernacular, ‘‘ rotten.’’ We also have the 
expression: ‘‘ Things didn’t break right for 
me.’’ This generally means that something 
prevented the fulfilment of a plan, or that cir- 
cumstances prevented a given action. 

There is another usage which is quite 
different. The verb is used in this way: 
‘The trousers should break at the ankle.’ 
This means that the pant-leg should be cut at 
a length to permit the crease down the front 
to fold slightly when the cuff of the trouser 
rests on the shoe. This was in use up to a 
year ago, that is during the period when 
trouser legs were cut long and barely cleared 
the floor at the heel. At present the lower 
edge of the pant-leg clears the floor by two or 
‘three inches, and hence there is no question 








“ce 


of a “ break ’’ in the crease of the trousers~ 
they hang straight. 
GitBert H. Doane, 


The use of this word at_ billiards 
and at croquet is discussed (s.v.) in 
Weekly’s ‘ Etymological Dictionary.’ Asa 
‘* run of luck ’’ it occurs in U.S.A. in 1827, 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


}ASTERN WORDS (clxxiv. 314).—Thes 
are common Arabic words used in 
Morocco : 

Kasbah (not Kasbar), the office of the 
Government. 

Keef, hemp used for smoking. 

Soko (Spanish version of Moorish Suk), 
market-place. 

Djelabe (more usual jellab), cloak of wool 
worn by Moors as outside garment. It is put 
on over-the head ; has a hood for bad weather 
and a hole in front so that a man get at his 
pocket or pouch. 

ONsLow. 


When I was at Algeciras in August, 198, 
the local Moors wore a white overall which the 
Spaniards called by a name sounding like 
chelab: my diary adds the note: “‘i.e., djel- 
laba.’’ This is clearly the djelabe inquired 
about. 

Hawadji is apparently Hadji, the Arab 
name for a pilgrim to Mecca. 

I believe Soks, or Sok, means a market- 
place. 

Epwarp J. G, Forse. 


Without the exact context I cannot say how 
Hitchins uses keef, but I suggest as an explan- 
ation the following passage from Curzon’s 
‘ Monasteries of the Levant ’: 

Kef or Kaif is your capability of enjoyment 
in a quiet way: to be in good health is kef: 
to sit underneath a tree on a carpet by a bright 
stream is kef on a hot day; and going out with 
a party to a pretty place, where you sit still 
in the shade and count your beads and drink 
sherbet, and do nothing is great kef. 


K. H. Hopkins. 


NGLO-SAXON DESCENT OF DANISH 
KINGS OF ENGLAND (clxxiv. 280, 
318).—The letter of Mr. P. W. Montacue- 
Situ speaks of the three Danish Kings of 
England, which is not a complete statement, 
for the father of Knut was Sweyn, and he 
was King of England in 1014, though only 
for a few months. 
The Saga Library, vol. vi. (Heims-Kringla, 
vol, iv., Morris and Magnusson) under 
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‘Genealogies,’ table iii., gives the wife of 
Gorm the Old as Thyri, daughter of Klack- 
Harald. Their son was Harald (Bluetooth), 
who married Gyrid, daughter of Olaf Biorn- 
son, King of Sweden, but Harald, by Saum- 
Aesa fathered King Sweyn Forkbeard, who 
married, 1. Gunnhild, daughter of Burislaf ; 
2. Sigrid, the Haughty. 

Knut, the Mighty, King of Denmark and 
Pngland, had Horda-Knut, King of Den. 
mark and England, and, by Algiva, Harald 
Harefoot, King of Denmark and England. 
Both Horda Knut and Harald Harefoot were 
apparently unmarried, and died without leav- 
ing issue, 

King Sweyn Forkbeard, by Sigrid, had a 
dauzhter Astrid, who married Earl Wolf (son 
of Thorgils Sprakalegg) and their son was 
Sweyn, King of Denmark, from whom, on 
the Danish, Scotch and English sides, is des- 
cended His Majesty King George VI of Great 
Britain. 

Several Sagas refer to the lives of Palnatoki 
and his foster son Sweyn (Forkbeard), and 
attention may be called to what is related 
about them in Bretland (Wales), which leads 
to the conclusion that Swansea—Sweyn’s-ea 
(islet, or may be: possession) must at one time 
have been a royal borough, owned by Sweyn 
Forkbeard, 

Auex. G. Morrat. 

Royal Institution of South Wales, Swansea. 


E RAINBOW: FOLK-LORE AND 

FOLK-NAMES (clxxiv. 300). — Stith 
Thompson’s invaluable ‘ Motif-Index of Folk- 
Literature,’ Bloomington, 1932-1936, quotes 
also these instances of Rainbow-Folk-lore : 

A288. Rainbow-goddess. Greek: William 
8. Fox, ‘Greek and Roman Mythology,’ Bos- 
ton, 1916, np. 241. —. Chibcha: H. B. Alex- 
ander, ‘ Latin-American Mithology,’ Boston, 
1920, p. 204. 

A791. Origin of the Rainbow. Wimsche, 
‘Der Regenbogen in den Mythen und Sagen 
der Vilker’ (Nord und Siid, Vol. 1xxxii., 
1898, p. 70-82).—Revue des Traditions Popu- 
laires, Vol. xxiii., p. 221. — Zulu: H. 
Callaway, ‘Nursery Tales, Traditions, and 
_ of the Zulus,’ London, 1868, pp. 293, 


(843. 1. Tahu: pointing at rainbow. H. 
F. Feilberz, Bidraq til en Ordhoq over Jyske 
Almuesmal, Kobenhavn, 1886-1914, Vol. iii., 
31 b, “‘ reenbue.”’ 

F182. 1. 1. Rainbow bridge to otherworld. 
Rerue des Traditions Ponulaires, Vol. vi., 


Pp. 361, Vol. x., p. 596.—J. A. MacCulloch, 


‘Eddie Mythology,’ Boston, 1930, p. 329. 
— Roland B Dixon, ‘ Oceanic Mythology,’ 
Boston, 1916, pp. 67, 156.—Stith Thompson, 
‘Tales of the North American Indians,’ 
Cambridge (Mass.), 1922, 333n. 204a. 

G306. Rainbow as ogre. Alice Werner, 
‘ African Mythology,’ Boston, 1925, p. 236. 

N516. Treasure at end of Rainbow. Feil- 
berg, I. c., Vol. iii, 235, a, ‘‘ skat.’”-—Werner, 
l. c., p. 234. 

Orto F. Basier. 


Mrs. Newton W. Apperley, who contributed 
the section on Folk-Lore of the County of 
Durham to Henry R. Leighton’s ‘ Memor- 
ials of Old Durham’ (1910) tells us that the 
Durham schoolboys used, when they saw a 
rainbow, to make a cross of straws or twigs 
upon the ground in order to send it away or, 
as they said, ‘“‘ to cross out the rainbow.’’ 
This was a custom very common in my boy- 
hood days, and one in which I took a per- 
sonal part; but it was done with the idea of 
“ cutting the rainbow ”’ to get nid of the fore- 
shadowed wet weather, 

T. F. Thiselton Dyer, in ‘ English Folk- 
Lore,’ 1878, says that in Ireland a Satur- 
day’s rainbow is sure to be followed by a week 
of rainy or, as it was termed, “ rotten,” 
weather. This is the only bit of rainbow folk- 
lore which is mentioned by him. 


H. Askew. 


*“ TTOOLIGAN ” (clxxiv. 248, s.v. ‘ Kath- 

leen-ni-Hool:han,’ 283, 321).—Opinions 
differ about the origin of this name for a 
young ruffian. Ware, ‘ Passing English of 
the Victorian Era,’ n.d., describes ‘‘ the Hoo- 
ligan boys’ as a piece of street slang in use 
from 1880 onwards. But he gives no example 
of such an early use, and appears to differen- 
tiate between ‘‘ Hooligan’’ and ‘ Hooley.’’ 
For the latter he quotes the Daily Telegraph, 
6 Aug., 1898, to the effect that ‘‘ the Hooley 
Gang’’ was a police name for certain young 
roughs in Islington. Weekley, ‘ Romance of 
Words,’ also fixes on 1898, but says the Hoo- 
ligans were a Southwark family. His 
opinion has been adopted by other word-books 
and dictionaries, including the latest Webster. 
The date 1898 :s further strentthened by the 
fact, mentioned by Weekley, that the word 
just missed ‘N.E.D.’ The ‘ Concise 
Oxford,’ however, quotes it from the Daily 
Vews, 26 July, 1898. and derives it from 





Houlihan, ‘‘aprarently.’’ It is further sig- 
nificant that ‘‘ Hoolivan’’ does not appear 
in Farmer and Henley’s ‘ Slang Dictionary ’ 
' (1893) or even in Barrére and Leland’s 
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‘Slang, Jargon and Cant,’ revised edition, 
1897. 

All this agrees with Mr. J. J. McAvuLirre’s 
statement at the second reference that the 
term was well established in the late ’nineties, 
but not with the existence of the song of the 
Hooligans in the early ‘nineties, unless the 
fame of the gang reached the stage long before 
it reached the police-courts, 

W. W. Gua. 


“TVUD ” AS A PLACE-NAME ELEMENT 

(clxxiv. 300).—The common O.E. per- 
sonal name Dudda or Dodda may account for 
the names of the stream, field, and spring or 
rivulet in question. If they are sufficiently 
close together they may have been owned by 
some once-important man like the traditional 
Dodda who left his name on Dudley in the 
Black Country. The meaning of Dodda is 


obscure. W. W. GILL. 


ON DONOP FAMILY (clxxiv. 299).—In 
the Army List, 1803, p. 511, there is 
mention of Captain —-- Donop in section 
headed ‘ On Irish Half-Pay ’ :. 2nd Regt. Late 
Irish Brigade, disbanded in 1798. 
D. CIF. 


I had the aon of an acquaintance with 
a Mme von Donop in the ’eighties of the last 
century. She was a daughiter of Baron de 
Reuter (of telegraphic journalism fame) and 
lived with her father in Kensington Palace 
Gardens. 

Epwarp Heron-ALLen. 


OHN BLENKINSOP (clxxiv. 300). — 
X. Y. Z. will find a short account of 
Blenkinsop’s work at pp. 72 and 80 of ‘ George 
and Robert Stephenson,’ by Dr. Samuel 
Smiles. My edition is by John Murray, 
1868. A. S. E. AcKERMANN. 
‘QKETCHES BY BOZ’: BELCHER 
HANDKERCHIEF (clxxiv. 315).—This 
was a blue and white spotted handkerchief, 
named afiter Jim Belcher, a noted pugilist, 
who died in 1811. It was also called a ‘‘ bird’s 
eye wipe.’” Both terms were quite common in 
Surrey when I was a boy (c. 1880). 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


(d) Surely a Belcher handkerchief is a large 
handkerchief of blue or black with large 
white spots? 1 know I went into a shop not 
so long ago and asked for a Belcher scarf, 
and got served without any difficulty. 


K. H. Hopxtins. 





ASHER: ITS DERIVATION  (clxxiy, 
332).—I do not know the detailed chrono. 
logy of the various spellings of ‘ rasher”: 
but it is obviously an analogue of the French 
rasure, and comes, like razor, raze, ragoir, 
etc., from Latin radere. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse, 


ICARDA HUCH, GERMAN NOVEL. 
IST (clxxiv. 300).—Ricarda Huch was 
born on 18 July, 1864, at Braunschweig; she 
visited the University at Zurich; married in 
1897, at Vienna, an Italian physician, Dr, 
Ceconi, and wrote many books : ‘Erinnerungen 
von Ludolf Ursleu, dem Jiingeren’ (1894), 
‘Der grosse Krieg in Deutschland,’ ‘ Wallen. 
stein,’ ‘Freiherr von Stein,’ ‘ Gedichte’ 
(1891), ‘ Neue Gedichte’ (1907), ‘ Liebes- 
gedichte,’ ‘ Der Sinn der Heiligen Schrift, 
ete. 


——_., 


O. F. Banter. 


JIWICE-USED TITLES (clxxiv. 298). — 

Nearly thirty years ago I started com- 
piling a list of these in manuscript (now 
stored away somewhere). If memory serves, 
the list contains many hundreds, extending 
over the last three centuries. It illustrates 
the elasticity of certain authors’ consciences, 
for the piracy reveals not only twice-used but 
thrice-used titles, and in one instance the 
same title adopted by four different writers. 
As I happen to be a victim of this species of 
brigandage, I asked the “‘ pirate ”’ for explan. 
ation, and his childish excuse was—‘ Of 
course, there is no copyright in titles ’’—such 
a man would be prepared to argue, there is 
no such thing as private property, in order to 
excuse his larceny. But surely that very 
‘copyright ’’ is one of the primary reasons 
for registering titles at Stationers’ Hall, 
from 1554 onwards, and offenders should be 
dealt with severely, until the practice is 
stamped out. 

I fear my list would fill many columns of 
‘N. and Q.,’ if not an entire issue. So I 
refrain. 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


To the list given by Mr. J. H. Burss of 
five ‘‘ instances of two authors using the same 
beok-title,’’ may I add: 

‘Perils of the Sea,’ by the late Laurence 
Richardson Baily, M.P.—London: Effingham 
Wilson, Royal Exchange; and Liverpool: 
Webb and Hunt, 1860. 

‘ Perils of the Sea,’ by myself.—London: 
The Imperial Maritime League, 1920. 

The two works are not of the same nature, 
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as may at once be seen from their respective 
sub-titles, 

The sub-title of the former was: ‘‘ Their 
Effects on Policies of Insurance, Practically 
Considered.” 

The sub-title of the latter was: “ How We 
Kept the Flag Flying ’’; the work being “a 
short history of a long fight,’’ detailing the 
successive steps taken by the Imperial Mari- 
time League to secure—as, mercifully, in the 
national and imperial interests, it did secure 
the defeat of ‘the fateful Declaration of 
London, 1909, by securing the rejection of the 
Naval Prize Bill, 1911, at the hands of the 
House of Lords, on Dec. 12, 1911. 

The author of the former work, however, 
was a younger brother of my maternal grand- 
father, the late John Baily, Q.C., and it was, 
in large degree, from respect to that author’s 
memory that I adopted the main title of his 
above-mentioned work as the main title of 
my own above-mentioned work. 

‘He was the leading Average-Adjuster in 
the City of Liverpool, became the first 
Member of Parliament for the Exchange Divi- 
sion of Liverpool, and it was to Liverpool 
interests that his charitable bequests were in 
the main directed. A short bicgraphy of him 
appeared from my pen in the Liverpool 
Review of June, 1934. He died in April, 
1887. L. Granam H,. Horton-Smiru. 

Athenaeum Club, S.W.1. 


PITAPHS ON ANIMALS (clxxiv. 334).— 
The seventh or sepulchral section of the 
Palatine collection of the Greek anthology 
contains twenty-six epitaphs (185-205, 
207-216) on animals (cicadas, locust, ant, 
cock, magpie, partridges, dog, horses, hares, 
swallows and dolphins). Among other epi- 
taphs on animals in classical antiquity, re- 
ference may be made to ‘those on Lesbia’s 
sparrows (Catullus Carm. i. and ii.) and the 
bee that died in amber (Martial, iv. 32). As 
regards modern times, mention may be made 
of Gray’s poem ‘ On the Death of a Favourite 
Cat, Drowned in a Tub of Gold Fishes,’ the 
epitaphs on a bullfinch, goldfinch, and Lady 
Throckmorton’s dog in Cowper’s minor poems, 
and Sir Francis Hastings Doyle’s ‘ Epitaph 
on a Favourite Dog’ (F. Locker-Lampson’s 
Lyra Elegantiarum, eccelxxi.). The follow- 
ing anonymous epitaph ‘“‘ On Dog Pompey,” 
which figures among the monumental epi- 
grams in John Booth’s ‘ Epigrams, Ancient 
and Modern’ (1863), though it can hardly 
be described as serious, deserves to be 
quoted : 





Heve Pompey lies, Pompey of spotless fame, 
Yet spots he had, and Spot became his 


name ; 
Though full of spots, Spot lived without a 
spot ; 
Ah! Who can trace such spots in human 
lot ! 


His spots were beauties of a spotless kind, 
Spots without spots a good spot traced we 
find; 
Of honest Spot this truth may be relied, 
In this spot, spotted Spot lies spotless, 
As he lived and died. 


J. D. Ro.ueston. 
ILBERT AND SULLIVAN’S OPERAS 


ABROAD (clxxiv. 298, 338).—Some years 
wzo I knew a retired officer of the then Pun- 


jab Police, who used to sing many of Gil- 


bert’s lyrics in Hindustani. 
G. B. J. ATHOE. 


RINGLE FAMILY (clxxiii. 425; elxxiv. 
70, 214, 322).—Since sending the informa- 
tion given at the second reference | have come 
across some additional details about the 
Pringle family, which may be of interest to 
the propounder of the query. The thirteenth 
volume of the ‘ History of Northumberland ” 
contains a pedigree of Hughes of Middleton 
Hall in the parish of Eglingham which shows 
that Margaret, daughter of Humphrey 
Hughes, married a person named George 
Pringle, who was probably of Scottish an- 
cestry. A daughter of this marriage, Isabel 
Pringle, also married a George Pringle, and 
they are said to have been first cousins. The 
issue of this union was a son, George Hughes 
Pringle, who succeeded to the Middleton Hall 
estate under the will of a relative George 
Hughes and by royal licence, in 1835, assumed 
the name of Hughes, and died in 1869. 

The descendants of this marriage are still 
in possession of Middleton Hall. 

It is probable that these Pringles were des- 
cended from John Pringle who was ejected 
from the vicarage of Eglingham as a non- 
conformist in 1661. After his ejection John 
Pringle settled in Newcastle-on-Tyne where he 
practised as a doctor of medicine and was 
pastor of a Presbyterian congregation. He 
was imprisoned under the Conventicle Act, 
and died about 1688. 

There are still Pringles living in the neigh- 
bourhood at Beanley where a John Pringle 
has occupied a farm for a considerable period. 


H. Askew. 
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; The Library. 


Janus Weathercock. By Jonathan Curling. 
(Thomas Nelson and Sons. 12s. 6d.). 


HIS is a book which has been brought 
together by painstaking research, co- 
operated in by many people. Thomas Grif- 
fiths Wainewright’s extraordinary character 
and extraordinary career have interested alike 
pursuers of the curious, students of criminal 
types, and lovers of Charles Lamb. Under 
the name of ‘‘ Janus Weathercock ’’ Waine- 
wright was one of the group of writers who 
amused the world in the London Magazine, 
and Mr, Jonathan Curling’s numerous quota- 
tions enable us to judge pretty well of his 
quality as an author. An interesting feature 
of the book is the number of reproductions of 
portraits by him, which make it clear that he 
possessed a definite, though perhaps not con- 
siderable, gift for art. The most interesting 
example is the self-portrait placed here as 
frontispiece, though one cannot but feel doubt- 
ful how much confidence it deserves as a hke- 
ness. It was done for Dr. R. K. Nuttall who, 
during four years in Van Diemen’s Land, was 
daily in contact with Wainewright, and able 
to set up some sort of humane relation with 
him. This was no very easy matter, one 
should suppose, for Wainewright, though as a 
convict he obtained many privileges and also 
some opportunities for intercourse with people 
of his own original standing, made on the 
whole, a bad impression—on the more sensi- 
tive, that of ‘‘ a man of the very lowest stamp 
. . . possessed by an ingrained malignity of 
disposition ’’ who ‘‘ took a perverse pleasure 
in traducing persons who had _ befriended 
him.’’ These words are quoted from 
‘N. and Q.’ and references to correspondence 
in our columns on the subject of Wainewright 
frequently occur. That there should have 
been found anyone willing to befriend 60 
sinister a creature seems to show that Waine- 
wright retained as convict traces of the 
‘*“ Janus Weathercock’’ who in his twenties 
pleased Lamb and his friends by his chatter 
and light-heartedness. Of his three excur- 
sions into crime: the forging of the names of 
his trustees in order to possess himself of his 
capital; the obtaining of insurance policies 
on the life of his sistersin-law, Helen Aber- 
cromby; and the murder by poison of his 
uncle, his mother-in-law, and Helen, it was 
the first and least heinous (for he was taking 
possession of what was his own money) was 
the offence for which he was transported. Not 


















































the least unaccountable feature in the story 
is the influence Wainewright—it may be ip 
common with his wife, her half-sister—was 
able to exercise over the girl Helen, who went 
from one insurance office to another, asking 
for a policy and lying, more like an automa. 
ton than a person in her senses. 

Mr. Curling very naturally regrets that the 
Wainewrights, wishing to obliterate their 
black sheep as far as possible, had all the cor- 
respondence they could get hold of destroyed, 
while the official records of his convict years 
have been withdrawn from the Australian 
archives. These last we should join with him 
in regretting; we rather doubt, judging from 
the letters surviving and quoted here, whether 
his correspondence would have added anything 
reliable to what we know of him. 

What was at the bottom of it all? The 
clearest line of Wainewright’s heredity 
no further back than to the well-known Ralph 
Griffiths, Goldsmith’s tormentor, his mater- 
nal grandfather. His mother, who died at 
twenty-one, when he was born, was celebrated 
in her circle as ‘‘ supposed to have understood 
the writings of Mr. Locke as well as, perhaps, 
any person, of either sex, now living.’’ His 
grandmother’s a seem to have been nor- 
mal and successful, a cousin of his mother’s 
being wife of Dr. Charles Burney, Fanny Bur- 
ney’s brother, to whom Wainewright was sent 
to school at Greenwich. For some reason 
Ralph Griffiths did not altogether like, or 
trust, his grandson, and Wainewright’s 
behaviour as a youth gives some faint indi- 
cation of the reason. But probably the true 
explanation of his life would be found in what 
Mr. Curling brings together under a section 
headed ‘ Hypochondria.’ After service for 
little more than a year as ensign in 
the 16th Foot, Wainewright was attacked by 
hypochrondria; and Dr. Havelock Ellis, in 
his study, ‘The Criminal,’ gives his support 
to the suggestion that this may have left a 
permanent mark upon him. What the 
“severe disease’? was upon which hypo- 
chondria supervened is not known, but the 
assumption, by a recent novelist who has taken 
Wainewright for his hero, that it was 
encephalitis lethargica, seems, in the absence 
of any corrective evidence, to be a reasonable 
one, 

The book concludes with a word of Oscar 
Wilde’s written of Wainewright: “ To be 
sugzestive for fiction is to be of more impor- 
tance than a fact.’’ Mr. Curling—who has 
chapters on Dickens’ and Bulwer Lytton’s 
treatment of Wainewright’s career—shows 
almost too much some influence from this 
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conception of his subject. He adopts, 
too, almost inevitably, the modern way 
of writing biography on _ the _ lines, 


though without the inventions, of fiction, 
Needless to say, he avoids the “ pious 
reprobation ’’ of some of his predecessors, and 
he makes what he can both of occasional 
instances of generosity in the criminal, and of 
his feeling for animals. Now and again, one 
suspects him of being slightly nauseated. The 
general result seems to us to indicate that 
just as a character of great virtue requires 
a fault or two to make it effective for literary 
purposes, so a vicious character, for literary 
purposes, wants some small virtuous relief, 
and that which is provided by the life and 
doings of Wainewright ds hardly sufficient. 
Which is another way of saying that a study 
in pathology on strictly scientific, dry, imper- 
sonal hines would be the most satisfactory 
method of dealing with him. 

However, with its new information, its 
illustrations, and its cheerful, fluent writing, 
the book will certainly please many readers, 
and not only those devoted to the macabre. 
No one could make of Wainewright, as one 
might of Villon or the Borgias or even Mme 
de Brinvilliers, a means of sounding dark 
depths in human nature bearing tragic signi- 
ficance. But it is not to be denied that 
“while he lived he was a man ’’—of sorts; 
and his present biographer certainly treats his 
“bones ’’ with appreciative humanity. 

By the way several times over, where Waine- 
wright’s short military service is described, 
we get the word ‘“ ensigny,’’ which, as a 
variant for ‘‘ ensigney ’’, doubtless intended, 


looks odd. 


Not All Sleep. By Sheila Radice. 

Arnold and Co. 7s. 6d.). 

E do not usually review novels, but this 

book of Mrs. Radice’s is so emphatically 
a historical study, and is besides of a quality 
60 uncommon, that exception must be made 
for it. Those who know their Chesterfield, 
know that in 1743 he published the love poems 
of James Hammond, a young friend of his 
who had been with him at the Hague and 
had died the year before—of love, it was said, 
for Kitty Dashwood. Hammond is the hero 
of this book, and it is his ghost—wandering 
with Kitty’s and seen, by eyes with Highland 
blood behind them, even in this twentieth cen- 
tury—which has given it its title. Mrs. 
Radice moves among the characters which 
oeupied the English and the European scene 
in the first half of the eighteenth century, as 
if all and sundry had been resuscitated for 


(Edward 








her benefit and played their parts over again 
before her eyes. She knows not only people 
and their relationships with one another, but 
also the places at home or abroad where they 
met and lived, the shops, books, clothes, 
cookery, manners and amusements they used, 
their causes of boredom, travelling adven- 
tures, and above all, their adventures in poli- 
tics. The relatively small but busy and 
highly-coloured interests which circled round 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, forms a great 
part of the movement. The drawing of char- 
acters is according to the new mode, approxi- 
mated to the theatre—even, one might say, to 
the cinema. With close attention one can 
make certainly Hammond and Chesterfield, 
less certainly Kitty, come out into life, though 
even these, at the crucial moments, seem tosink 
back into a picture. The rest—and this is 
saying a great deal—live say, as the figures 
in ‘Mariage & la Mode’ or, on a different 
social plane, ‘ The March to Finchley,’ live, 
and in their way they also are grouped and 
presented as an interpretation. The ming- 
ling, typical of the time, of elegance and all 
manner of beauty to the eye with roughness 
and coarseness; of learning and debauchery 
and energy with something like futility, is all 
admirably suggested. The technique of the 
book is original. Most of it consists of brief 
sentences—well fitted, where required, with 
good phrase or arresting word—describing 
actions. This gives one, as one gets into the 
swing of it, a rather exhilarating sense of 
everything slipping past, which is furthered 
by the curiously frequent use of the simple 
verbs of motion—‘‘came back,’ ‘‘ went 
away.’’ No lover of the eighteenth century 
should miss this able and delightful study. 


BookKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


‘““ Rare and Valuable Books 1472-1934’ is 
the title of Catalogue No. 627 which we re- 
ceived recently from Messrs. Francis 
Epwarps. It describes 368 items and 60 
many of them have an equal claim to be 
mentioned that choice is likely to seem capri- 
cious and, indeed, we have mostly selected 
those books for our readers’ notice which 
tempt us most ourselves. There are several 
interesting examples of the work of private 
presses; some excellent first editions of stan- 
dard works: Keats’s ‘ Endymion’ (1818: 
£30) and ‘Poems’ (1817: £120); ‘Tom 
Jones’ and ‘ Joseph Andrews’ (each £48) ; 
‘Sense and Sensibility ’ (£40) and ‘ North- 
anger Abbey,’ and ‘ Persuasion’ (£5); and 
‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ (£95); and some 
good old naval or seafaring books, documents 
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and pictures. Of these, one of the best is the 
so-called ‘‘ Black Book of the Admiralty ’ in 
XV-Century manuscript on vellum, set out 
in English, French and Latin on 92 leaves—a 
sm. 4to in contemporary English binding 
(? 1476: £150) ; another is a folio volume con- 
taining Baston’s prints of the ‘‘ Capital Ships 
of His Majestie’s Royal Navy with Variety 
of other Sea Pieces’? (1721: £60); and yet 
a third is the ‘ Architectura Navalis Mer- 
catoria’ published at Stockholm in 1768 
(£130). ‘ The Sailing and Fighting Instruc- 
tions or Signals as they are Observed in the 
Royal Navy of Great Britain ’ (1714) is priced 
£10; and £40 is asked for the first treatise on 
steam-navigation, published by Jonathan 
Hulls in 1737, under the title ‘ Description 
and Draught of a New Invented Machine for 
carrying Vessels or Ships out of, or into, any 
Harbour, Port or River, against Wind and 
Tide, or in a Calm,’ with a large folding plate 
of Hulls’ steam tug towing a frigate. In 
the way of old science we will mention Robert 
Furber’s ‘ Flowers and Fruits of the Month,’ 
coloured plates designed by Casteels and 
engraved by H. Fletcher, illustrating, with 
botanical accuracy and fine colouring, for a 
nurseryman of Kensington, the plants and 
fruits he could supply month by month 
(1730-32: £250); Dodoens’ ‘ Histoire des 
Plantes,’ in the first French edition, a par- 
ticularly fine copy (1557: £35); Newton’s 
copy, with numerous corrections and additions 
in his hand, of ‘ Secrets Reveal’d ’ ‘‘ contain- 
ing the greatest Treasure in Chemistry ”’ 
(1669: £150), and examples both of Ortelius 
—‘ The Theatre of the World’ (1606: £200) 
and Saxton— Atlas of England and Wales,’ 
a very good copy of the first issue (1574-79: 
£250). Under Shakespeare will be found 
copies of the Second, Third and Fourth Folios, 
priced respectively £200, £250 and £180. 
Documents and autographs include two letiters 
of Charles Lamb, the best of which was written 
in 1822 to Mrs. James Kenny at Versailles 
(£90) ; a collection of letters from his famous 
friends and acquaintances, mounted with his 
own hand in a quarto album for his daughter 
by Matthew Arnold (£90) ; and General J ames 
Murray’s ‘Report of the Government of 
Quebec and Dependencies thereof ’ submitted 
to Egremont, Secretary of State, in June, 1762 
(£350 

Mr. E, Josepn sends us his Catalogue No. 
56. Under ‘ Heraldry and Family History ’ 





———. 


he has a number of good things, among them 
a long run, from the inning in 1868 to 
1912 (in all 20 vols.) of Miscellanea Genea- 
logica et Heraldica (£12 12s.), and a set of 
the Genealogist, 1877-1922 with General Index 
and all the Supplements issued (£15 10s.), T, 
B. and T. J. Howell’s ‘State Trials’ from 
1163 to 1729—in 21 vols., together with the 
further 12 vols. which bring the record down 
to 1820 and with Jardine’s General Index to 
it—34 vols, in all—is priced £25. We noted 
also W. H. Pyne’s ‘ History of the Royal 
Residences’ (1819: £33); a last edition 
(Strype’s second) of Stow’s ‘Survey of the 
Cities of London and Westminster’ (1754-5: 
£10 10s.), and the edition of Dugdale’s 
Monasticon Anglicanum’ brought out 1867- 
1830 (£14 14s.). There may be readers or 
librarians who will like to hear of the Diec- 
tionary of National Biography with the first 
and second supplements—23 vols, in all—to be 
had for £29. The later Mediaeval Chronicles 
—21 vols, bound in 19—published in 1807-12, 
is an attractive item (£16 16s.), and s0 are 
the 39 vols. nearly all fresh and unopened, of 
the Bradshaw Society (1891-1911 ; 1927: £18). 
A complete set of Grose’s ‘ Antiquities,’ again, 
is worth noting—large paper copies, all of the 
best editions of the several works which should 
not be dear at £11 11s. Offering for £6 15s. 
a run of Antiquity from January, 1927, to 
September, 1935, Mr. Joseph tells us that 
Vols, i, and iii. of this excellent publication 
are out of print. 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE beg leave to state that we do not under- 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact hea 
the numbers of the series volume and page 
“ + the contribution in question is to be 
ound. 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 
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